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PREFACE. 



To commend the Saviour is the design of this 
little book. It is addressed especially to those 
who have to earn their bread by the sweat of their 
brow. In mapy cases their lot is hard. Much 
they have to contend with, and much to endure. 
In a variety of ways their condition might be 
alleviated. But, whatever change may take place, 
nothing will really lighten their homes and gladden 
their hearts save a knowledge of the truth as it is 
in Jesus. That which is the power of God unto 
salvation is the only sovereign cure for human ills. 
Men in any station can be happy only in so far as 
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they know Christ, and walk in His footsteps. And 
every one, even he whose lot is a life-long struggle, 
may enjoy this felicity. All may be Christ-like. 
To illustrate and enforce this truth is the design 
this volume contemplates. May God's blessing 
go with it, and rest on all into whose hanSs it may 
come. 

KiRKOWEN, October 1868. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The life of Jesus is, above all others, deeply in- 
teresting and instructive. Prominently it stands 
out all alone, and should therefore very especially 
engage our attention. 

There have been many, the good, the great, and 
the noble, whose history it is well for us to study, 
and whose example, in many respects, we do well 
to follow ; but as even the brightest star disappears 
before the rising sun, so every other life-story sinks 
into insignificance beside that of Him who was 
God manifest in the flesh. The story of His 
earthly sojourn has an interest peculiarly its own. 
His history, in every particular, all should diligently 
study; His example, in every respect, it becomes us 
carefully to follow. 

Of a considerable period of Christ's life we know 
almost nothing. Regarding His childhood, a variety 
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of deeply interesting particulars have been left on 
record; and of the closing years of His earthly 
course very full information has been given us by 
the inspired penmen. But of the long period, from 
the time when He was brought up out of Egypt, till 
He began to be about thirty years of age, with the ex- 
ception of one incident — His going up to Jerusalem 
at the feast, when He was twelve years old — * the 
holy men of God, who spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost,' have given us no account. All 
we know is the fact that part of the time He was 
employed in the village workshop. And, curiously 
enough, we learn this from those who were by no 
means friendly to Him. 

The Church is thus under obligation to its 
enemies. Christ's friends are indebted to His 
foes ; or rather, we owe much to Him who, in His 
manifold wisdom, making the wrath of man to 
praise Him, converted that which they designed for 
evil into a means of promoting His own glory, and 
His people's good. They who would curse are 
made to bless altogether. 

*Is not this the carpenter?' they asked sneer- 
ingly. They regarded Him with scorn. * He 
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teach us ! He a doer of mighty works, an instruc- 
tor in heavenly wisdom, and He only lately at the 
bench !' ' From whence hath this Man these 
things ? and what wisdom is this that is given unto 
Him, that even such mighty works are wrought by 
His hands ? Is not this the carpenter, the son of 
Mary, the brother of James, and Joses, and of Juda, 
and Simon ? and are not His sisters here with us ? 
And they were offended at Him.' 

What offended them, however, is deeply interest- 
ing to us. They were offended, we are delighted. 
We are glad to be informed. His enemies them- 
selves being witnesses, that Jesus, the Lord of glory, 
in the likeness of sinful flesh, toiled for His daily 
bread. The fact is fraught with lessons of 
weightiest import. The Saviour in the workshop 
is a picture we may well contemplate with pleasure. 




THE SAVIOUR IN THE WORKSHOP. 



I. 



(ICfjtigt a Carpentrr, 

BUT was Jesus a carpenter ? By some this has 
been doubted. The doubt, however, rests on 
very slender foundation. We have two accounts of 
what took place on the occasion of Christ's second 
visit to Nazareth. These accounts are given in 
Matthew xiii. 54-58, and Mark vi. 1-6. In his 
narrative Matthew tells us, that the people, being 
astonished, said, *Is not this the carpenter's son?' 
Mark, on the other hand, informs us that they 
asked, * Is not this the carpenter?' So it stands in 
the received text of Mark's Gospel. But in a few 
early manuscripts the question appears in the same 
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form as Matthev/ gives it, ' Is not this the carpenter's 
son ?' It is now, however, generally agreed that in 
these manuscripts the word * son' has by some emen- 
dator been added to bring the second Gospel into 
accordance with the first. There can be little doubt 
that both questions were put. Matthew, being pre- 
sent, heard some ask, *Is not this the carpenter's 
son?' whereas the words which fell on Peter's ear 
— ^who, it is believed, dictated to Mark — were, * Is 
not this the carpenter?' 

Nor is it difficult to understand why both questions 
came to be put — ^why some present naturally put 
the one question, and some the other. There were 
old men there who had been familiar with Joseph ; 
had been his companions ; had had both friendly 
and business transactions with him. These old 
men knew Jesus best as the (reputed) son of 
Joseph, and would therefore naturally think of Him 
as such, and, being astonished, ask, * Whence hath 
this man this wisdom, and these mighty works ? Is 
not this the carpenter's son? Is not His mother 
called Mary, and His brethren James and Joses, 
and Simon and Judas ? and His sisters, are they not 
all here with us ? Whence then hath this man 
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all these things ?' There were also young men pre- 
sent who had been the associates and companions 
of Jesus Himself. They had known Him from 
childhood. When boys they had been with Him 
on the village playground. With Him they had 
attended the village school. Through youth to 
manhood He and they had grown up together. 
Perhaps some of them, according to their trade, had 
wrought by His side. With Him in the village 
synagogue they had listened to the reading of the 
law and the prophets, and joined in the worship of 
their fathers* God ; and with Him they had gone up 
to the house of the Lord, with the multitude that kept 
holiday, at the time of their great religious festivals. 
It was Jesus, not Joseph, they knew best; and 
naturally they now, astonished at what they heard, 
said, * From whence hath this man these things ? 
and what wisdom is this which is given unto Him, 
that even such mighty works are wrought by His 
hands? Is not this the carpenter?' Both ques- 
tions were naturally put ; and doubtless those who 
asked, * Is not this the carpenter?' had before their 
mind the fact that Jesus had been wont to labour 
in the village workshop. 
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And that Jesus, in youth and early manhood, 
did work with His own hands may be established 
on other grounds. 

It is well known that every Jewish boy was 
taught a trade, and this quite irrespective of nis 
position in life. His parents might be poor, or they 
might be rich ; he might be bom to high rank, or to 
low estate ; in any case it was regarded as indis- 
pensable that he learn some branch of handicraft. 
And one almost fancies that this custom, so wise, 
had its origin in something like Divine appointment. 
Seeing we know not what a day may bring forth, 
when he who is in affluence to-day may to-morrow 
have to gird himself to toil for his daily bread, it is 
surely wise that every one have some branch of 
industry to which, in an emergency, he may turn 
his hand ! And whatever position in the world a 
man may fill, he will find it no disadvantage that 
in early life he was to some* extent inured to toil. 
In this, as in other respects, * it is good for a man 
that he bear the yoke in his youtL' 

Now, as this was the use and wont, as the cus- 
tom, being so common, had nearly all the force of 
law, and was withal so wise, is it likely that Jesus, 
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the son of Mary, would not comply with it ? In 
early life, and up till He began His public ministry, 
is it probable that, in so marked a manner as He 
would have been by non-compliance with the cpm- 
mon custom, He was distinguished from all around 
of the same age ? Clearly not : * As it became 
Him to fulfil all righteousness,' so doubtless He 
conformed to all customs in themselves innocent, 
and especially .to all of a beneficial tendency. 

He was distinguished from all around by His 
holy life. But, save in this, and perhaps in the 
beauty — certainly in the benignity of His counte- 
nance — there was little to mark Him out from those 
with whom He had every-day intercourse. ' In 
all things He was made like unto His brethren.' 
So much was He as one of themselves, that even 
His kinsfolk and acquaintance had no conception 
of His true character, till He became * mighty in 
deed and in word before God and all the people.' 

Besides complying with custom, there may have 
been another reason for Jesus working with His 
own hands. In all probability there was need for 
His so doing. Stem necessity, in the circumstances 
in which He was placed, we may well believe, 

B 
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required it Mary and Joseph were poor ; and in 
such cases all connected with the family must bear 
their own share of the burden. And Jesus was too 
dutiful and tender-hearted a son not to contribute 
willingly by His personal labours to the support 
and comfort of the household. 

We, therefore, regard it as unquestionable that 
He who is the King of kings and Lord of lords, 
in the days of His flesh, laboured in the village 
workshop^ 




II. 



Having estabKshed the fact that Jesus was a car- 
penter, we now go on to notice a few of the more 
important lessons to be learned from it ; and the 
first which suggests itself is the greatness of His 
condescension. As we look into that workshop at 
Nazareth, and see the Son of God, in lowly guise, 
toiling with hammer and hatchet, may we not leam 
how much He humbled Himself? 

It may be quite true, as has been said by one 
unwilling to believe that Jesus wrought in the 
village workshop, * that His becoming man included 
all possible humiliation free from sin.' But as by 
changing your position you are enabled more fully 
to take in the varied features and points of loveli- 
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ness in a landscape ; or as by placing a picture in 
a new light, you the better bring out its excellencies ; 
so to contemplate the Saviour on the cross, in the 
garden, as a man of sorrows, as having nowhere to 
lay His head, and also as labouring for the support 
of Himself, and it may be those dear to Him, 
enables us more vividly to realize than perhaps we 
otherwise could do, the depth of His humiliation. 

How great His condescension ! He who is *the 
mighty God ' wrought for His daily bread ! He 
who * is over all, God blessed for ever, who is the 
image of the invisible God, the first-bom of every 
creature ; by whom were all things created that are 
in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and in- 
visible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers ; who is before all things, 
and by whom all things consist;' in the da)^ of His 
flesh, with His own hands, ministered to His neces- 
sities, and to them that were with Him. 

How amazing the condescension ! How true it is 
that * He made Himself of no reputation, and took 
upon Him the form of a servant !' From a palace 
to a hovel were as nothing to this; nor for the 
mightiest earthly potentate to stoop from his throne 
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to the level of the lowliest of his people. The 
Prince of the kings of the earth, the King of glory, 
stoops from the throne of the universe, and takes 
His place in the workshop of perhaps the meanest 
village in the land ! How Godlike ! 

Let us admire the condescension. Let us no less 
gratefully adore the grace manifested in it. In 
tenderest compassion to us the Son of God so 
humbled Himself 

* His greatness He for us abased, 
For us His glory vailed.* 

* For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that though He was rich, yet for your sakes He be- 
came poor, that ye through His poverty might be 
rich.' 

And while we admire and adore, be it ours also 
to imitate. ' He hath left us an example, that we 
should follow His steps.' 

Christ's people have frequently to humble them- 
selves. They have need often to do and to bear 
that from which they naturally recoil. They must 
often tread a rough and lowly path. But if the path 
we tread be rough and lowly, it is that in which our 
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great Exemplar has gone before. Going down into 
the valley of humiliation we walk in His footsteps. 
As in every other grace, then, so also in this, 
' Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.' * Be clothed 
with humility.' Cherish a spirit of Christ-like self- 
denial. * Let this mind be in you which was also 
in Christ Jesus, who, being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God, but 
made Himself of no reputation, and took upon Him 
the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness 
of men ; and being found in fashion as a man. He 
humbled Himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross. Mind not high 
things, but condescend to men of low estate. In 
lowliness of mind, let each esteem other better than 
themselves. Whosoever will be great among you, 
let him be your minister; and whosoever will be 
chief among you, let him be your servant. Even 
as the Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give His life a ransom for 
many.' * Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me, 
for I am meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls.' 



III. 



(Efttigt ©ne toitft f^fe Bteti&ten, 

We have seen that the fact that Jesus was a car- 
penter manifests the greatness of His condescension. 
I now wish you to notice how, in a very interesting 
manner, it identifies Him with the family of man. 
That the Lord of Glory, while He tabernacled 
among men, was Himself a working man, shows 
Him to have been in every respect one of our- 
selves. A most delightful assurance ! The poorest 
may say of Him, * He is my brother, my kinsman 
Redeemer.' The lowliest day-labourer, sweating 
and toiling for his daily bread, may say, * My 
Saviour too was a son of toil, a brother bom for 
adversity. He knows what it is to labour and 
struggle. In all my trials, then. His heart must 
beat in unison with mine.' 
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And how well fitted to cheer the heart it is to be 
able thus to think of Jesus. Does it not call for 
liveliest gratitude that He has so manifestly made 
Himself one with His brethren ? 

Suppose it had been otherwise. Suppose the' 
Saviour had not been a working man ; had never 
laboured and toiled ; had never been weary. Let 
us imagine the dream of the Jews realized — the 
Messiah bom in a palace, sitting on a throne, sur- 
roimded by and adorned with every earthly glory ; a 
vast retinue waiting upon Him, and a great- army 
at His command. Suppose this, and what then? 
Why, His splendour is most dazzling. His magni- 
ficence is most imposing. The great, the gay, and 
the noble (if not repelled by the purity of His 
character) bow before Him ; the kingdoms of this 
world and the glory of them (if not kept back by 
hatred of His holiness) do homage to Him. Ah ! 
yes. But what of the poor, and the destitute, and 
the outcast, and the friendless ? How would they 
naturally feel toward Him? And what of those 
who have to toil and sweat from day to day? 
whose only possession is a stout heart and a strong 
arm, and not always that; whose lot is ofttimes 
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sadly embittered by faintness at their heart and 
weakness in their arm ; but who have yet to toil and 
struggle on, doing battle at fearful odds to keep the 
ravening wolf from the door ? Could such feel 
themselves drawn toward Him? And the meek, 
and the lowly, and the sin-burdened, could they 
venture into His presence ? 

With comparatively few exceptions men have to 
labour and toil. Almost common to men it is to 
earn their bread by the sweat of their brow, or, 
mayhap, which is more trying still, by the sweat of 
their brain. Compared with the great body of the 
people, only a very few can live at ease ; and from 
these few many of their fellow-men are apt to regard 
themselves as very widely separated, having with 
them little in common. 

When the labouring poor, or at least many of 
them, see one 'clothed in fine linen, and faring 
sumptuously every day,' they are apt to suppose 
that he can have no sympathy with them, nor any 
conception of the trials and sorrows with which they 
are familiar. And should such an one offer to join 
himself to them, in order to befriend and help 
them, how quick they are to look askance at him, 
and suspiciously question his motives. And if so, 
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how Otherwise would they have regarded the Son of 
God had He, in the days of His flesh, appeared as 
one of the rich and great ? Alas ! men stand aloof 
from Him as it is. How much more likely would 
they have been to do so had He been one of the 
few, and not one of the many ; had His life been 
with those in high rank, and not with the poor of 
the people. 

He was one of the many — a. common man, a 
poor working man. We rejoice in the assurance, 
and well it becomes all so to do. 

Working men ! ye who have to toil hard from 
day to day for your daily bread, and the 'support of 
those dear ones whom God has graciously given 
you, does it not cheer your spirit, lighten your 
burdens, and ease your toil, to reflect that the Lord 
of glory, while in this world, was your brother in 
labour? As you gaze into that workshop at 
Nazareth, and see Him toiling there, wiping the 
sweat from His brow, enduring trials, familiar with 
hardships, knowing disappointments, do you not 
feel that in very deed He was one with yourselves ? 
And may I ask you. Do you not feel your heart 
drawn toward Him by cords of tenderest sympathy? 
And are you not constrained to admire and adore 
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alike His manifold wisdom and the exceeding riches 
of His grace, in so completely identifying Himself 
with the whole family of man ? And can you fail 
to give Him your heart, to cling to Him, to trust in 
Him for every blessing — strength in weakness, com- 
fort in distress, and sympathy in the hour of sorrow ? 
Oh ! what heart is not thrilled with the assurance 
that * we have not an High Priest who cannot be 
touched with th^ feeling of our infirmities, but was 
in all points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin.' * For both He that sanctifieth and they who 
are sanctified are all of one, for which cause He is 
not ashamed to call them brethren. Wherefore, in 
all things it behoved Him to be made like unto His 
brethren, that He might be a merciful and faithful 
High Priest in things pertaining to God, to make 
reconciliation for the sins of the people. For in 
that He himself hath suffered, being tempted, He 
is able to succour them that are tempted/ 

* In every pang that rends the heart, 
The man of sorrows had a part : 
He sympathizes with our grief. 
And to the sufferer sends relief. 
With boldness, therefore, at the throne, 
Let us make all our sorrows known. 
And ask the aids of heavenly power 
To help us in the evil hour. 



IV. 



®0ti mag fflf&erstjfjere bt (Bloxi&tt. 

Is it in the power of every reader of these pages to 
glorify God ? However lowly your position in the 
world, and however mean the kind of duties you 
have to discharge, is it yet in your power any hour 
of your life to live for God ? Let us try to answer 
this question in the light of the fact that Jesus was 
a carpenter. 

, Jesus wrought in the village workshop, and 
therein glorified God. It was a lowly sphere for 
the Son of God, and the duties to be discharged 
were of a very humble kind. But it was His Divine 
Father who placed Him in that sphere, and 
assigned Him these duties. This was part of the 
work given Him to do, and with His whole heart 
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He did it. And as truly Jesus lived for God 
while handling diligently and with care His car- 
penter's tools as at any subsequent period of His 
life. Weary with His toil, He could every even- 
ing, as He laid aside His working attire, say, * I 
have glorified God.' 

And if Christ glorified God in the workshop, we 
also may live for God in any sphere in which He 
has in His providence been pleased to place us — a 
lesson this which not a few of us need to have im- 
pressed upon our mind. 

All acknowledge that the great end of our being 
is to glorify God. For this He made us ; for this 
end He endowed us with the powers of our body, 
with the faculties of our mind, and with the affec- 
tions of our heart For this especially has He 
redeemed us. ^This people have I formed for 
myself; they shall show forth my praise.' 

But while this is acknowledged by all, how many 
seem not to know how they, situated as they are, 
can do anything for God. Were they only in a 
dijGferent sphere, they might live so as to glorify 
Him, but they ^ee not how in their present position 
they can do so. 
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But what is it to glorify God ? Is it not simply 
to do His will, and to do it heartily, because it is 
His will ? Is it not simply ever to try to think, and 
feel, and act, by His grace enabling you, in «uch a 
way as you know to be well pleasing in His sight ? 

To glorify God is, having His character impressed 
upon you, to manifest it by acting in a Godlike 
manner in all that you do. It is, being renewed in 
the image of Him that created you, to let His 
image be always clearly seen. And this, you will 
notice, is altogether independent of position in life. 
In the lowliest, as well as in the most exalted 
station, be godly, reflect the character of God, and 
your Father in heaven will be glorified. 

* The heavens declare the glory of the Lord.' 
The sun, the moon, and the stars, each one by ap- 
pearing in all the brightness it has received at the 
hand of God, proclaims the glory of its all-wise 
Creator. But so do the trees, and the flowers, and 
the green grass, and the little sprig of heath bloom- 
ing amid the barren moorland, all appearing in the 
beauty with which God has adorned them, proclaim 
the glory of their all-wise Creator. Between the 
glow-worm at eventide, emitting its feeble spark of 
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green light, and the * sun as a bridegroom coming 
out of his chamber, and rejoicing as a strong man 
to run a race,* there is a wide difference; yet the 
glow-worm, illuminating its sphere, as truly as the 
sun in its noon-day effulgence giving light to the 
world, bespeaks the glory of the Lord. The one, 
as well as the other, is where God has placed it, and 
is doing the work He has given it to do. 

We are all too apt to forget that our position in 
the world, and the duties we have to discharge, are 
of Divine appointment * God that made the world 
and all things therein, hath determined the bounds 
of our habitation.' If the sparrow's fall be of God, 
not less are your place in the world and the work 
you have to do in it. And you will glorify Gk)d by a 
devout acknowledgment of this fact, and by dili- 
gently attending to all your every-day duties with a 
desire to please Him. Your sphere may be small, 
but you must be only the more careful to fill it. 
Some one has said — 

• Circles are praised, not as they may abound 
In size, but as they are exactly round.' 

Let your circle, if possible, be perfect in its round- 
ness. Not so simple a-matter this as at first sight 
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may seem. However small, it may tax your utmost 
effort, and bring all your skill into play to round it 
exactly. But try. Try it with all heartiness. Try 
it from day to day ever the more heartily. If you 
fail to-day, only form your plans the more carefully, 
and work them out the more skilfully to-morrow. 
Let this duty be attended to, and see that that one, 
apparently so trifling, be not neglected; and in all 
serve God with reverence and godly fear. 

Ah ! how difficult it is to make one's circle perfect 
in its roundness. You begin the day, resolving to do 
all your duties heartily, and to the best of your power 
as to the Lord. But when the evening hour for re- 
flection comes, how much is perceived to have 
been amiss, how much neglected, and how much 
done which had been better left undone ! When you 
sit down in the quiet of evening, and read the day's 
history as you have written it with your own hand, 
what a poor tale it tells of sin, and folly, and 
failure, and how marred and blotted the whole J 
What now can you do? What but bedew the 
whole with tears of penitence, and betake, yourself 
to the fountain opened for sin and for uncleanness, 
and on your knees, before the throne of grace, pray 
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the * God of peace, that brought again from the 
dead our Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of the 
sheep, through the blood of the everlasting cove- 
nant, to make you perfect in every good work to do 
His will, working in you that which is well-pleasing 
in His sight, through Jesus Christ; to whom be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen.' 

In view of the fact that we are where Gk)d would 
have us, and that, as immortal beings, we are in 
another world to enjoy the reward of faithful service 
here, too much is generally made of worldly posi- 
tion. Men in general would rather be somewhere 
else than where God in His providence has placed 
them. Each one dreams that, were he only else- 
where, he could do so much more real service ; were 
matters somewhat different, he could be so much 
more useful. Is this as it should be? On the 
battle-field every right-hearted soldier accepts the 
position assigned him by his commander, and to 
the best of his power discharges his duties : 
although one may have ease and comfort, and 
another sore privation and hardship. And should 
it not be so with us on the battle-field of Hfe? 
and the rather that He who has given us our 
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quence, and in the exercise of all the powers with 
which God had so richly endowed him. It was 
also the duty of a young woman in London, passing 
to chapel on a Sabbath evening, kindly to ask a lad 
employed by her father, whom she saw loitering at 
the comer of a street, to go with her to hear the 
word of God. The one duty in the eyes of men 
was light, trivial, and of no moment, compared with 
the other. Yet the issues of the one, in the glory 
flowing from it to God, and the streams of blessing 
flowing from it to men, may have been not less far- 
reaching and important than the issues of the other. 
The fire of Dr. Chalmers gave us our greatest 
living missionary, sending, it is said, Dr. Duff to 
India ; and the kindly words of the young woman 
inviting her father's apprentice to the house of God, 
gave us John Williams, the apostle of the South 
Seas. 

Be it yours, brethren, to glorify God in the sphere 
in which He has placed you, by the diligent 
discharge of all your every-day duties. * Whatso- 
ever ye do, do it heartily as to the Lord.' And so 
shall ye adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in 
all things. That Jesus shoirld work in that carpen- 
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ter^s shop was the will of God ; and it was His meat 
to do the will of Him that sent Him; and thus 
doing His Father's will He glorified Gk)d. So let it 
be with all of us. Whatever God requires of us, let 
us seek His grace to enable us to do it. * Whether 
therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God.' 

* Teach me, my God and King, 

In all things to see Thee, 
And what I do in anything, 
To do it as for Thee. 

All may of Thee partake ; 

Nothing can be so mean. 
Which with this tincture (for Thy sake) 

Will not grow bright and clean. 

A servant with this clause 

Makes drudgery Divine : 
Who sweeps a house, as for Thy laws, 

Makes that and the action fine.' 



That Jesus was a carpenter dignifies honest labour. 
That the Lord of Glory, in the days of His flesh, 
chose to be a working man, confers great honour 
on honest toil. If the Prince of the kings of the 
earth wrought with His own hands, no man need 
be ashamed to work. If it be not unlawful, no one 
need feel his occupation to be dishonourable, how- 
ever mean the duties to be discharged, since the 
Son of God thought it not unworthy of Him to be 
a village tradesman. 

Labour is not always regarded as dignified. 
Work and dignity are looked on by many as incom- 
patible. Not a few regard all toil with utter aver- 
sion. They will not work. Their powers of mind 
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and body are allowed to lie waste, or are exercised 
only to minister to self-indulgence. To piit their 
hand to any useful employment they esteem to be 
quite derogatory to their dignity. To eat the bread 
won by the sweat of another's brow may not demean 
them, but it would demean them to engage in any 
usefiil work. 

And of those who must work, many do it with a 
grudge. For labour they have no liking. To have 
to toil they feel in some sense degrading. Much 
more honourable, much more befitting them, they 
imagine it would be, were they under no necessity 
to exert themselves. 

Now all such are under a great mistake as to 
what consists with dignity and honour. It is truly 
honourable to be usefully employed. In doing well 
the meanest work there is highest dignity. Even 
those whose circumstances are such that they can 
afford to live at ease, should feel that they are con- 
ferring due honour on their powers of body and of 
mind only in keeping them usefully employed. 
The idle it is who are to be contemned. To eat 
the bread of idleness is to be a doer of wrong. To 
be idle is to be dishonourable. And hence the 
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idler is branded of Heaven ; God's word being, * If 
any will not work, neither should he eat.' 

Man was made for work. Our mental and bodily 
powers were designed by our beneficent and all-wise 
Creator to be turned to good account. In Paradise 
even man would not, and could not have been 
idle. * The Lord God took the man, and put him 
into the garden of Eden, to keep it and to dress it' 
True, labour, like everything else, has been em- 
bittered by sin. After the fall, and in connexion 
with it, it was said, * In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread.' But the curse lies not in having 
to work. 

And as man was designed for labour, so we often 
find God conferring upon labour signal honour. 
* The hand of the diligent,' He tells us, * maketh 
rich-' *Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her 
ways, and be wise.' * Seest thou a man diligent in 
his business, he shall stand before kings ; he shall 
not stand before mean men.' Study to be quiet, 
and to do your own business, and to work with 
your own hands. 'Let him labour, working with 
his hands the thing which is good, that he may have 
to give to him that needeth.' ' Not slothful in busi- 
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ness ; fenent in spirit; serving the LorcL* Thus 
does God with approval in His Word refer to 
labour. 

But in a higher manner still has God manifested 
His approval of labour and of diligence in the dis- 
chaige of every-day duties. For who has been 
raised up by Him to do His work in the world who 
has not been a son of toil ? Not only raised up by 
Him to labour, but raised up from labour. To 
labour they were raised, for the work to which tiiey 
were called was much more severe than that in 
which they had been engaged. But the diligent 
discharge of the inferior duties prepared for those 
more important Joseph, by doing well the work 
assigned him, alike in the prison and the palace, 
was raised to be ruler over all the land of Egypt. 
Moses fed the flock of his father-in-law, and was 
thence called by God to be the leader and law-giver 
of His people. From the sheepfolds the son of 
Jesse was taken to be Israel's greatest king. With 
a yoke of oxen Elisha was ploughing when the 
mantle of Elijah was cast upon him. Amos was a 
herdman, and a gatherer of sycamore fruit, and the 
Lord took him as he followed the flock, and the 
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Lord said to him, * Go prophesy unto my people 
Israel.' The Galilean fishermen were at their 
wonted occupation when called by the Saviour to 
become fishers of men. In all such cases Heaven's 
high approval was stamped on labour, and dignity 
conferred on it. But very especially was labour 
dignified, and God's approval stamped on it, when 
Jesus took into His hands the implements of human 
industry. 

When the Son of God appeared in our world, He 
had to choose His position in it. When the Word 
was made flesh to tabernacle among men, He had 
to select the sphere in which to move. Into any 
rank he might enter. No avenue was closed against 
Him. All conditions of life were alike open to 
Him. He was under no constraint to live in this 
position or in that. The palace, the cottage, the 
throne, the workshop, were at His option ; and He 
elected to be a working man. He chose the work- 
shop and the carpenter's bench. Of His own good 
pleasure He entered on a life of toil. 

The Son of God was a working man, and chose 
to be so. Let working men think of this. And if 
any one is ever tempted to complain that he is 
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poor, and has to labour, let him look to Nazareth, 
and remember that as he is the Lord of Glory 
chose to be. The mighty God, the Prince of the 
kings of the earth, in the form of a servant, wrought 
with His own hands, and so stamped with dignity 
and honour all honest toil. 




VI. 



That Jesus wrought in the village workshop shows 
that true nobility of character may be associated 
with the lowliest occupation. 

I have said that labour was dignified by Christ, and 
now I speak of His personal character, and wish 
you to observe that the purest character, and the 
highest nobility may be associated with the lowliest 
sphere, and the discharge of the meanest duties. 

Nobility is not confined to worldly rank. Those 
in high social position we designate the nobles 
of the land. And many so called are in every 
respect worthy of the name. It is unfortunate, 
however, that a noble name and an ignoble cha- 
racter may be united in the same person. With 
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outward station there may be no real worth. 
Character and worthiness are not confined to any 
station. They are flowers of perennial beauty 
which bloom under every sky, and their fragrance 
is ofttimes all the sweeter, that soil and atmosphere 
seem most uncongenial. 

But as worth and character are confined to 
no rank nor class of men, so neither is worthless- 
ness. Among poor and rich are to be found the 
most wicked and worthless, just as the good and 
the great, who are an honour and a blessing to their 
race, are to be found among both rich and poor. 

Yet people naturally look for true nobility of 
character among those in high rank. Had it been 
desired in the days of Herod to find out the person 
in Israel most truly noble, it is not likely that many 
would have thought of going to Galilee ; and fewer 
still would have dreamed of Nazareth and the vil- 
lage workshop. Nazareth was a by-word for its 
wickedness — * Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?' Yet in Nazareth, plying the saw, the 
axe, and the hammer, would have been found — 
Jesus. Not on Mount Sion, the beauty of holiness, 
the joy of the whole earth, where all was outward 
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consecration to God, and where, if in any place, there 
should have been clean hands and a pure heart- 
not in Jerusalem, aforetime called the holy city; but 
in, perhaps, the most degraded hamlet in Galilee, and 
in a little out-of-the-way workshop there, was the 
man of purest character, and in every respect of 
highest worth. 

Now as it then was, so it may ever be. With a 
position however lowly, and duties however mean, 
there may ever be associated truest excellence. 
So aim, my brother, even you of lowliest estate, to 
have it in your case. Let your resolve be that, by 
the grace of God enabling you, you will cultivate 
moral refinement, and everything that can truly 
exalt and ennoble character ; and nothing whatever 
is there in your position in life, or the circumstances 
with which you are surrounded, to hinder you from 
carrying out this resolution. If your business be 
lawful, if you are where God would have you to be, 
however lowly your occupation, there is nothing in 
it at all incompatible with a pure heart, a character 
unsullied, and a life regulated by the fear of God. 

Over your place in the social scale, and the 
duties you have to discharge, you may have 
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had little or no control. The sphere in which you 
move you have been pressed into. Out of it you 
may have tried to get; but every ejffort has failed. 
You are where God in His providence has put you 
and kept you. But while you cannot leave your 
position, this you can do, you can lend lustre to it. 
You can beautify and adorn it, and this you will do 
by being truly good and truly great in it With 
your duties, however lowly, you can associate the 
highest moral worth. All the elements of true 
goodness and true greatness you can foster in your 
character. It may be that you must be poor; it 
may be that you must bear a heavy burden ; it may 
be that you must discharge the very meanest duties. 
But all the while is there any reason why you 
should not exemplify in your every-day life all that 
is true, and honest, and just, and pure, and lovely, 
and of good report ? This you have entirely, have 
you not, in your own power ? This is of your own 
choosing, and must be of your own doing. This 
you may determine, and this you may accomplish. 
You may be poor, but you need not be impure. 
You may have to discharge lowliest duties, but you 
need never do a mean thing. If slaves in Crete, 
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serving heathen masters (and surely no position 
could be less desirable than theirs), might adorn the 
doctrine of God our Saviour in all things, may you 
not, in all that you do, be ever animated by the 
highest principles, and have your nature so attuned, 
so in harmony with God's, that it shall shrink from 
every impure thought, every unholy affection, and 
every action unbecoming the Gospel of Christ ? 

You cannot rise above your present position in 
life? Make sure, then, that you beautify it, and 
shed all around it a pleasant fragrance. Let the 
place where your lot is cast be a delightsome 
spot. Make it a thing of beauty, a joy to the eye, 
a delight to the heart. To secure this all that is 
necessary is that you be good. Be good ! this is all. 
Be good ! Nothing more is needed, nothing less 
will suffice. Exemplify genuine goodness from day 
to day, and you will enlighten the darkest spot, give 
beauty to the dreariest desolation, and breathe over 
and around all a fragrance delightful to men, to 
angels, and to God. 

What is true nobility? What is moral worth? 
It is to be ever animated by right principles. It is 
to accept the position which the Sovereign Lord 
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has assigned us, and in it to be loyal to God and 
our own conscience. True nobility is directly 
opposed to mere self-seeking. Nor has it the 
remotest relation to the spirit which is ever trying 
to secure worldly advantage. The man who is 
animated *by no principle higher than those drawn 
from this world, whatever his station, grovels in the 
dust; be he peer or peasant, he is of the earth, 
earthy. 

The great principle by which all should seek to 
be animated, and to have our life regulated, is love 
— love to God and to our fellow-men. Jesus said, 
* Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength. This is the first and 
great commandment ; and the second is like unto it, 
thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.' If ye 
fulfil this royal law ye do well The man in whose 
heart love reigns walks worthy of the Lord unto all 
pleasing. Such an one can do nothing mean. He 
would scorn to take an undue advantage. However 
he may be wronged, he will do no wrong. He will 
bear sufferings, but not willingly will he cause 
others to suffer. And thus, in his attitude toward 
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God, and in his bearing toward his fellow-men, he 
ever manifests himself to be one of Heaven's true 
nobility. 

Besides being animated by right principles, true 
nobility of spirit will ever have an end before it 
worthy of being accomplished. And the highest of 
all ends is the glory of God and the good of our 
fellows. This, indeed, is the only end worth living 
for. Nothing short of this is worthy of beings fear- 
fully and wonderfully made, and who have before 
them an immortality of existence. Nothing less 
than this will stand the inspection of a death-bed, 
not to speak of the judgment-seat and the eternal 
world. Set this end before you : glorify God in 
your body, and in your spirit, which are God's, and 
do good to all men, as ye have opportunity ; and in 
so far as you live for this, with love reigning in your 
heart, will you be alike good and great. 

And yet, again, whatever you do, you must do it 
heartily. This is the law of the Lord, * Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.' 
*And whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the 
Lord, and not unto men.' Whatever your duty, let 
it be done with a willing heart, and as far as in you 
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lies, let it be done well. If anything be worth 
doing at all, it is worth doing to the best of your 
power ; and you will find it a wise rule to bestow 
extra pains on what seems to be the most trivial 
duty. If the least important receive a polish and 
finish, those most important are not likely to be 
neglected. And in thus bestowing care on minor 
matters, you will- act in a God-like spirit. Mar- 
vellous are all God's works; but the greatest 
delicacy and beauty are to be found among those 
works least exposed t;o view. The tiniest birds 
are those attuned to sing the sweetest song, and 
robed in the loveliest dress. The flowers of richest 
fragrance and rarest beauty are those to be sought for 
in the most secluded spots. Be ye, then, imitators 
of God. 

Now, surely, there is nothing in all this beyond 
your reach. Who is there that has it not in his 
power to be thus truly noble ? What is here that 
the lowliest cannot be and do ? You can set before 
you the highest of all ends — the glory of God, and 
the welfare of your fellows, your wife, your child, 
your parent, your sister, your neighbour. And 
these ends you can seek to accomplish, cherishing 
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within you the highest of all principles — love. 
And whatever you do, you can do it with your 
whole heart. The lowliness of your position, and 
the meanness of your duties, need by no means 
interfere with your • cherishing a Christ-like spirit. 
Just as a gem is a gem still, and is ever alike pre- 
cious, whether it adorn a rustic beauty, or lend 
lustre to a monarch's crown. 





VII. 



Ei^t ifilogal Mia. 

Was Jesus, the Lord of glory, the Son of the 
Highest, a working man ? Then learn from this to , 
show respect and kindness to all with whom you are 
associated. Let every man respect his neighbour, 
and deal kindly by him. *A1I things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them,' is the golden rule by which all our inter- 
course with each other should be regulated. And 
it would give force to this rule, and lead us the 
more carefully to act on it, did we reflect that we 
seldom really know who they are with whom we are 
brought into contact, nor what they may yet 
become. You fancy you know your neighbour j you 
suppose you have taken his measurement, but very 
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likely you are greatly mistaken. It needs a keen 
discernment and a far-seeing eye, a discernment 
keener, and an eye farther reaching than have been 
given to mortals, to enable one to speak with con- 
fidence regarding even those we best know. There- 
fore deal kindly and respectfully by all. A teacher 
in Germany, wont to be very careful in showing all 
proper respect to his boys, when asked why, replied 
that he knew not what these boys might yet become; 
and at that very hour, on one of his benches, sat one 
whose name was by and by to fill the world — the 
great reformer, Martin Luther. 

It may be that Jesus the carpenter was treated 
by some with disrespect and unkindness. As the 
gentle boy, the thoughtful lad, the diligent, pains 
taking workman, so ready to help, so careful to 
avoid any evil, went out and in at Nazareth, there 
may have been those who were ready to take 
advantage of Him, and treat Him unkindly, who 
lived afterwards, when His true character became 
known, bitterly to repent of it. And what know 
ye, friend, but your neighbour, whom you now 
treat so disrespectfully (it may be simply because 
you cannot understand him), may yet become such 
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an one as will make you feel it an honour to be 
able to say you once knew him? You wot not 
what powers lie hid in that boy, or that lad, or to 
what high eminence he may yet attain ; therefore, by 
this consideration, if not by the golden rule, be 
constrained to show him all proper kindness and 
respect. 




VIII. 

And now, ere we close, let us turn from Nazareth 
to Calvary. From the workshop look to the cross. 
He who wrought in the one died on the other. 

* He who took on him the form of a servant became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.' 

* He was wounded for our transgressions, He was 
bruised for our iniquities : the chastisement of our 
peace was upon Him ; and with His stripes we are 
healed. All we, like sheep, have gone astray ; we 
have turned every one to his own way; and the 
Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all.' His 
soul was made an offering for sin. He gave Him- 
self for our sins, that He might deliver us from this 
present evil world. * Christ also hath once suffered 
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for sin, the just for the unjust, that He might bring 
us to God. He gave Himself for us, that He 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto 
Himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works. 
He His own self bare our sins in His own body on 
the tree, that we, being dead to sins, should live 
unto righteousness; that in Him we might have 
redemption through His blood, the forgiveness of 
sins, according to the riches of His grace; that we, 
who were alienated and enemies in our mind by 
wicked works, might be reconciled in the body of 
His flesh through death, and in due time presented 
holy, and unblameable, and unreprovable in His 
sight — presented aultless before the presence of 
His glory with exceeding joy.' 

What, then, think ye of Christ ? Have you taken 
Him as your exemplar ? Are you seeking, by His 
grace enabling you, to walk in His footsteps ? Have 
you yielded yourselves to Him as your guide and 
teacher ? But very especially, and in order to this, 
have you taken Him as your Saviour? Your 
teacher and guide He can be only if you have been 
washed from your sins in His blood, and renewed 
by His Holy Spirit. Have you, then, accepted of 
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His salvation? Are you in Christ? If so, then 
happy are ye. The blessedness of your present 
privilege, and the glory yet awaiting you, what 
mind can conceive ? * Beloved, now are we the sons 
of God, and it doth not yet appear what we shall 
be; but we know that when He shall appear, 
we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He 
is.' * Happy is that people whose God is the Lord.' 
Are ye in Christ ? If not, then let me with all 
affectionate earnestness entreat you to betake your- 
selves to Him for mercy. * Escape for your life.' As 
you are, in your sins, without Christ, the wrath of 
God abideth on you. You are under the curse. 
But why will ye die? Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved. For 
God so loved the world, that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish, but have everlasting life. 
Be it known unto you, therefore, men and brethren, 
that through this man is preached unto you the for- 
giveness of sins,' and by Him all that believe are 
justified from all things. This is a faithful saying, 
and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus 
came into the World to save sinners.' Repent, 
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then, and believe the Gospel. Believe and live. 
Come to Jesus. He graciously invites you to come 
to Him. * Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the 
ends of the earth : for I am God, and there is none 
else.' He invites you to come to Him now. 
* Behold now is the accepted time, behold now is 
the day of salvation.' He invites you to come to 
Him as you are. * Come now, and let us reason 
together, saith the Lord, though your sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be as white as snow ; though they 
be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.' With 
all your weakness and helplessness, with all your 
frailties and infirmities, with all your sorrows and 
cares, He invites you to come to Him. * Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest' 

Give ear to the invitation, *Ho, every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that hath no 
money; come ye, buy and eat; yea, come, buy wine 
and milk without money, and without price. Where- 
fore do ye spend money for that which is not 
bread? and your labour for that which satisfieth 
not? hearken diligently unto me, and eat ye that 
which is good, and let your soul delight itself in 
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fatness. Unto you, O men, I call, and my voice is 
to the sons of men. If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me and drink. And the Spirit and the 
Bride say. Come. And let him that heareth say. 
Come; and let him that is athirst come. And 
whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely.' 

* Come, ye sinners, poor and wretched, 

This is your accepted hour ; 
Jesus ready stands to save you, 

Full of pity, joined with power ; 
He is able, 

He is willing, doubt no more. 

Come, ye weary, heavy laden, 

Lost and ruined by the fall ; 
If you tarry till you 're better, 

You will never come at all ; 
Not the righteous — 

Sinners Jesus came to call. 

Let not conscience make you linger, 

J*f or of fitness fondly dream ; 
All the fitness He requireth 

Is to feel your need of Him ; 
This He gives you j 

'Tis the Spirit's rising beam. 
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Agonizing in the garden, 

Lo ! the Saviour prostrate lies ; 
On the bloody tree behold Him, 

Hear Him cry before He dies ; 
"It is finished I" 

Sinners ! will not this suffice ? • 

Lo ! the great High Priest ascended. 

Pleads the merit of His blood ; 
Venture on Him, venture fully. 

Let no other trust intrude. 
None but Jesus 

Can do helpless sinners good.* 

Weigh well the promise, * Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, He that heareth my word, and believeth 
on Him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and 
shall not come into condemnation, but is passed 
from death unto life. I am the bread of life. He 
that Cometh to me shall never hunger; and He 
that beheveth on me shall never thirst. All that 
the Father giveth me shall come unto me, and him 
that Cometh to me I will in no wise cast out. Let 
the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord, 
and He will have mercy upon him, and to our God, 
for He will abundantly pardon. I, even I, am He 
that blotteth out thy transgressions for mine own 
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sake, and will not remember thy sins. Who is a 
God like unto Thee, that pardoneth iniquity, and 
passeth by the transgression of the remnant of His 
heritage ? He- retaineth not His anger for ever, 
because He delighteth in mercy. He will turn 
again ; He will have compassion upon us ; He will 
subdue our iniquities ; and Thou wilt cast all their 
sins into the depths of the sea.' 

* Great God of wonders ! all Thy ways 
Display Thine attributes Divine; 

But the bright glories of Thy grace 
Above Thine other wonders shine : 

Who is a pard'ning God like Thee ? 

Or who has grace so rich and free ? 

Such deep transgressions to forgive ! 

Such guilty, daring rebels spare ! 
This is Thy grand prerogative, 

And in the honour none shall share : 
Who is a pard'ning God like Thee ? 
Or who has grace so rich and free ? 

Pardon from an offended God ! 

Pardon for sins of deepest dye ! 
Pardon bestowed through Jesus* blood ! 

Pardon that brings the rebel nigh ! 
Who is a pard'ning God like Thee ? 
Or who has grace so rich and free ? 
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O may this glorious, matchless love, 

This God-like miracle of grace, 
Teach mortal tongues, like those above. 

To raise this song of lofty praise ! — 
Who is a pard'ning God like Thee? 
Or who has grace so rich and free ? * 

And, oh ! while you give ear to the invitation of 
mercy, and weigh well the gracious promise, be 
persuaded also to give, and at once, the hearty 
response, * Lord, save us, we perish. Behold we 
come unto Thee ; for Thou art the Lord our God. 
For Thy name's sake, O Lord, pardon mine 
iniquity, for it is great. Remember, O Lord, Thy 
tender mercies, and Thy loving kindnesses ; for they 
have been even of old. Remember not the sins of 
my youth, nor my transgressions; according to Thy 
mercy remember Thou me for Thy goodness' sake, 
O Lord. Take with you words, and turn to the 
Lord ; say unto Him, Take away all iniquity, and 
receive us graciously, so will we render the calves 
of our lips.' 

* Just as I am — without one plea, 
But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bid'st me come to Thee — 
O Lamb of God, I come J 
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Just as I am — and Thou hast seen 
How vile and wicked I have been : 
To Thee, for Thou canst make me clean — 
O Lamb of God, I come ! 

Just as I am — and waiting not 
To rid my soul of one dark blot. 
To Thee, whose blood can cleanse each spot, 
O Lamb of God, I cpme I 

Just as I am — ^poor, wretched, blind : 
In Thee, the riches of the mind — 
Light, health, and gladness, all to find — 
O Lamb of God, I come ! 

Just as I am — Thou wilt receive, 
And wilt me pardon, cleanse, relieve ; 
Because Thy promise I believe — 
O Lamb of God, I come I 

Just as I am — ^Thy love Divine 
Has won this rebel heart of mine ; 
Now to be Thine, for ever Thine — 
O Lamb of God, I come ! ' 

* Now unto Him that is able to keep you from 
falling, and to present you faultless before the 
presence of His glory with exceeding joy, to the 
only wise God our Saviour, be glory and majesty, 
dominion and power, both now and ever. Amen.' 



